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ACH passing week makes prospects 


for a successful citrus season more bright... . 


already buyers are making quotations for citrus 
which are by far the highest offered at this 
season of the year in a long time. . . fruit of 
high quality, be it tangerines, grapefruit or 


oranges gives every indication of bringing 
prices which we have not seen in Florida for 
many. years ... so the grower who produces 
fruit that stands out in Quality has every chance 
of making this season one he will long remem- 
ber — and growers know that the only way 
to produce that sort of fruit is to feed and 
care for their trees in a manner which will 


develop the finest fruit it is possible to raise. 








It’s 
DOUBLY 


Important 


To Fertilize Your Citrus 
With Armour’s [his Fall 


D uring the winter — when your citrus trees are “resting up”’ 
for the busy season ahead — they’ll need the added strength which 
Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizer can supply. The fall application 
is DOUBLY important: It not only strengthens the trees themsel- 
ves, but helps improve the rind, inside texture and juice quality of 
fruit which develops later. 


For three generations the use of Armour’s has been a habit 
with many successful Florida growers. They’ve found it rich in ma- 
jor and minor plant foods, easy to drill, quick-acting, full of the 
extra power which helps develop big, quality 
yields. You, too, will find that Armour’s can 
make your work in the grove count for more. 


JUST NOW it’s nearly time to prepare 
your SEED BEDS for VEGETABLES. So re- 
member: BIG CROP’S ability to help produce 
superior truck crops has also been proven to 
Florida farmers for nearly half a century. 
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| BIGCROP § 
FERTILIZERS’ 
= _ Make 


‘= Every Acre 
Do Its 
If you'll drop this office a card, an Armour = Best 
representative will gladly inspect your grove, 
and suggest an analysis to suit your needs. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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By F. B. SMITH 


Professor of Soils, College of Agri- 


And Treatment 


The soil is now recognized to be a 
living body and not a dead, static 
thing formerly referred to as dirt. 
There is a great deal of difference 
in these two concepts. The man who 
regards his soil as dirt simply plants 
his seeds and hopes for the best; 
but the man who recognizes the soil 
for what it is, a body which breathes 
and is alive, knows that soils are 
sensitive and will respond to good 
treatment the same as any other liv- 
ing being. The one who appreciates 
this difference and recognizes the 
need for adjusting conditions best 
suited for individual soil require- 
ments has gone a long way toward 
solving his soil problems. 


The microorganisms present con- 
fer the characteristic property of life 
upon the soil. By virtue of their small 
size and their ever presence in the 
soil we are apt to overlook them and 
to underestimate their importance. 
Strange as it may seem their very 
presence hides them from our view. 
A soil devoid of all microorganisms 
is usually a barren, infertile and un- 
productive soil. On the other hand, 
a soil well provided with the proper 
microorganisms is usually a fertile 
and productive soil. Now the reasons 
why this is true are, in some cases, 
simple and easily understood but 
there seems to be a relationship be- 
tween the lower and the higher plants 
which is not well understood in all 
cases. It is well known that some of 
the legumes such as Velvet beans, 
cowpeas, peanuts, and the clovers, 
may have bacteria growing on their 
roots and that these legumes and 
bacteria are mutually helpful to one 
another. The legumes supply the 
bacteria with sugars for food and 
possibly also vitamins and the bac- 
teria supply the legumes with nitro- 
gen, a eonstituent part of every cell 
of every living plant. Thus, the 
beneficial effect of legumes on soils 
is explained but it is less well under- 
stood why certain other microorgan- 
isms are always found in abundance 
in the vicinity of other plant roots. 
Certain molds are found in intimate 
contact with pine tree roots and cer- 
tain species of bacteria are found 
much more abundantly around the 
roots of grasses than farther away in 
the soil. It is entirely possible that 
these microorganisms are present un- 


New President 
Florida Agricultural 
Research Institute 





— 
_— 


W. L. Waring, Jr. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Florida Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute held in Tampa July 22, W. L. 
Waring, Jr., president and general 
manager of Lyons Fertilizer Com- 
pany, was elected president of the 
Institute for the forthcoming year. 

Frank L. Holland, Winter Haven, 
who has been secretary of the or- 
ganization since its formation sev- 
eral years ago, was named again to 
occupy that position. 


der these situations because of fav- 
orable food supplies and it is also 
reasonable to suppose that, in some 
cases at least, the microorganisms 
supply the higher plants with some 
vital substance. Time and research 
on this problem will be required to 
clear up the mysteries surrounding 
these relationships. However, it is 
not at all improbable that at some 
future time we shall be able to con- 
tro] these special activities by sim- 
ple management practices and thus 
bring about more desirable conditions 
for the growth of all plants. 

It is well known now but often lit- 


culture, University of Florida 


tle appreciated that as much as 99 
per cent of all the soil nitrogen is 
combined in the organic matter and 
is unavailable in this form for plant 
use. Before this nitrogen can be 
utilized it must undergo several im- 
portant chemical changes and these 
changes are brought about by the 
soil microorganisms. Certain soil con- 
ditions favor the action of these or- 
ganisms. Strongly acid soils will pic- 
kle this organic nitrogen as surely 
as vinegar will pickle cucumbers. If 
one desires to promote these trans- 
formations then the acidity of the 
soil must be neutralized by applica- 
tion of lime, the amount of lime re- 
quired depending, of course, upon the 
degree of acidity. The practical im- 
portance of these transformations, 
especially for general agriculture 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
The nitrogen supply for plants may 
be provided for a time by available 
mineral forms but unless these trans- 
formations take place the total sup- 
ply must eventually be tied up and 
that available for plants will be ex- 
hausted. 


Chemistry has made great strides 
during the past two decades and new 
and improved processes have been 
developed for the fixation cf nitro- 
gen from the air by chemical means. 
By these improvements in produc- 
tion, the retail price of this important 
plant food constituent has been re- 
duced nearly 100 per cent. However, 
it still: remains a fact that the only 
living things capable of fixing free 
nitrogen are a relatively small num- 
ber of micro-organisms and in spite 
of the amazing things which can be 
accomplished through chemistry the 
activities of these microorganisms 
still play a large part in practical 
agriculture. One group of these. or- 
ganisms obtains its growth energy 
from the legumes as already noted 
before and any practice which pro- 
motes the growth of legumes gen- 
erally provides suitable conditions 
for the fixation of nitrogen by this 
group of organisms. Another group 
of the nitrogen fixing bacteria is not 
limited for its food supply by the 
growth of certain higher plants al- 
though it may be favored greatly 
by them. This group of bacteria is 
sometimes called the free-living ni- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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THIS GROVE REGULARLY 
INSPECTED & SERVICED 
UNDER THE 


for CONTROLLED 


TREE FEEDING 


SWIFTS 
pia Daa: 
FERTILIZER 


cr | 
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We need not tell you that each grove presents 
an individual problem. Your management exper- 
ience bears this out. That explains why we develop 
an individual feeding program for each grove we 
are asked to service. 


The Swift symbol on a grove is a mark that the 
grove is one of the thousands which has achieved 
a high state of production under the Swift Program 
for Controlled Tree Feeding. It is outstanding in 
appearance and production . . . most of all it is a 
MONEY-MAKER for the owner. 


We would like to discuss 
your problems with you... 


Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 


BARTOW, FLORIDA 


A Division of Swift & Company 





THIS IS THE SIGN OF... || 


A HEALTHY PRODUCTIVE GROVE! 
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The Present Status Of 


Rough Lemon Rootstock 


——— At Meeting of Florida State Horticultural Society 


Rough lemon rootstock, which 
made possible the large scale citrus 
industry on the sandy soils, has been 
alternately praised and condemned 
for a great many years, yet it is 
only recently that the background 
for many of the criticisms has been 
accurately delineated.. The citrus in- 
dustry was originally based on sweet 
orange and. later on sour orange 
rootstock and was located for the 
most part on the better soils of the 
hammocks and flatwoods where both 
the soil and water situation was re- 
latively good. The unfortunate limi- 
tation of this early development was 
that many good grove soils were in 
relatively low and cold locations and 
losses from freezes were heavy. The 
trend to the light sands at the high- 
er and potentially warmer locations 
was never very active until rough 
lemon stock was found adapted to 
these soils and capable of rapidly 
producing trees and large quantities 
of fruit under soil conditions entire- 
ly unsuited to sour orange stock. 
When the sand hill groves came into 
production, however, the fruit was 
coarser and less rich in flavor and 
color than: the’ fruit produced by the 
older groves on “sour orange stock. 
The: blame for this was usually as- 


‘éribed to the rough lemon rootstock 


rather than to the soil and too few 
individuals yet understand the rela- 
tive importance of these two fac- 
tors. 

* Bronzing soon became ‘acute on 





the light soils and as groves came 
into full production it was found 
that the trees had a decided ten- 
dency to alternate bearing because 
of “crop strain” which resulted in 
a yellowing of leaves and their ul- 
timate loss together with the loss of 
considerable wood. Following such 
“crop strain,” the trees failed to set 
a crop and occupied a year in recov- 
ering from the excesses of the pre- 
vious season. Again, a great many 
growers attributed this to the rough 
lemon stock on which the affected 
trees were usually budded. Frequent- 
ly, in the late twenties the opinion 
was expressed that rough lemon 
stock was naturally short lived and 
it was prophesied that groves on-this 
stock would soon pass out of pro- 
duction. In the illumination provid- 
ed by recent experiments in the field 
of citrus nutrition, it is interesting 
to review many of the past discus- 
sions on this subject. The variety 
that came to grief earliest was the 
Pineapple orange on rough lemon 
rootstock, and no later than 1932 
Mr. Frank O’Byrne (6), writing in 
the Proceedings of this Society stat- 
ed as follows: 

“About 1912 extensive citrus 
plantings were started in some of 
the lightest portions of the high pine- 
lands, all on rough lemon stock. 
Many of these groves contained a 
block of Pineapple oranges. 

‘‘When these trees came into bear- 
ing it was found that the Pineapple 





By A. F. CAMP 


Horticulturist in Charge Citrus 
Experiment Station, Lake Al- 
fred, Florida 





oranges they produced differed con- 
siderably from the Citra Pineapple. 
The oranges were not as smooth in 
texture or as thin of skin as the Cit- 
ra Pineapple. The color was not as 
deep nor was the fruit as tart. Pine- 
apple on rough lemon stock will ma- 
ture earlier than those on sour or- 
ange. 

“But the greatest difference not- 
ed was in habit and vigor of growth. 
The Pineapple on sour orange root 
in heavy soil is a vigorous grower. 
On rough lemon root it has a ten- 
dency to grow up and it lacks vigor. 
It tends to overbear, to grow hard 
and french and to lose much wood 
from withertip. During periods of 
drouth it is apt to suffer severely 
often half of the top dying back and 
having to be cut out.” 

He follows the above remarks 
with a discussion of the fertilization 
of Pineapple oranges with the ad- 
vice that some fertilizer in August 
will frequently help to keep them 
in condition and emphasizes the im- 
portance of organic sources of ni- 
trogen which we now know contained 
traces of many elements then unre- 
cognized as needed for citrus. The 
idea that the breakdown in Pine- 
apple orange and seedy grapefruit 
groves was due primarily to a lack 
of fertilizer, and particularly nitro- 
gen, was deep seated, and this was 
well expressed in 1929 by Mr. Ste- 
phen Chase (3) in discussing the 
fertilizer requirements of citrus. In 
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emphasizing the small amounts of 
nitrogen used as compared to pot- 
ash and phosphate he says: 

“In contrast we have starved the 
trees in that most important of all 
elements, Ammonia, that all plants 
must have, particularly citrus, in 
large quantities to live and perform 
their functions. Is it any wonder 
that the citrus tree has to take a 
vacation every other year to recov- 
er, and store up energy enough to 
come back the next?” 


These references and many oth- 
ers reflect the efforts to explain in 
terms of nitrogen deficiency the 
troubles which were later found to 
be due primarily to deficiencies of 
the less common elements and are 
of considerable interest from an his- 
torical standpoint. 

Throughout the earlier discussions 
there was little effort to evaluate 
the relative importance of soils and 
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rieties on rough lemon rootstock and 
light soil to the detriment of the lat- 
ter stock rather than the sandy soil. 
It is of interest as a consequence to 
review the work to date and attempt 
to evaluate these two stocks on which 
the major portion of our citrus 
groves is budded. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion an attempt will be made to 
separate the soil and rootstock prob- 
lems as much as possible so as to 
present the problems of the rough 
lemon stock separately and apart 
from the soil problems. 


Quality in fruit is a difficult thing 
to define, but the work of Dr. F. F. 
Cowart of the Citrus Experiment 
Station and the inferences we have 
been able to draw from the excel- 
lent work of Dr. P. L. Harding and 
others of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are that in a 
proper range of sweetness the total 
soluble solids content is the best in- 


TABLE 1. 
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sour nor insipid due to too much or 
too little acid. The above should be 
kept in mind in the succeeding dis- 
cussion. 


In considering the claim that rough 
lemon produces an inferior quality 
of fruit, only those papers which 
compare it with sour orange or oth- 
er stocks on the same soil and un- 
der the same conditions are applic- 
able. One of the first careful studies 
of this problem was carried out by 
Mr. Richard Brooks (1) who stu- 
died fruit from trees at the Citrus 
Experiment Station. Here various va- 
rieties were growing on both rwot- 
stocks, side by side, of the same age 
and subject to the same treatment. 
Since his work was only presented 
in thesis form at the University of 
Florida, I am submitting a_ table 
(Table 1) summarizing some of the 
chemical work done on the fruit. 
You will note that the fruit grown 


Effect of Rough Lemon and Sour Orange Rootstocks on the Chemical Analyses of Oranges 
and Grapefruit on Norfolk Soil. 
(Compiled from Thesis by Richard Brooks, Submitted in 1934 for Master’s Degree at the 


University of Florida.) 
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| Rough Lemon | 10/23/33 | 43.9 | 1.027 | 7.50 | .49 | 4.33 
Parson Brown | Sour Orange 46.1 1.037 | 9.75 61 4.65 
Orange | Rough Lemon | 12/ 4/33 | 41.8 | 1.031 | 8.5 | 44 | 5.25 
| Sour Orange 44.3 | 1.039 10.25 57 6.92 
| Rough Lemon | 10/23/33 42.27 | 1.032 8.6 | 1.13 | 4.74 
Pineapple | Sour Orange _ 47.8 1.042 | 11.0 1.18 7.52 
Orange | Rough Lemon | 12/ 4/33 50.3 | 1.036 | 9.5 1.02 5.76 
| Sour Orange 47.1 1.044 | 11.5 1.02 7.52 
Lue Gim Gong | Rough Lemon 3/ 1/34 49.7 | 1.034 | 9.0 96 | 5.33 
Orange | Sour Orange 51.0 1.045 11.75 1.39 | 7.18 
Dancy Tan- | Rough Lemon | 10/23/33 47.4 | 1.034 | 9.0 1.34 | 
gerine | Sour Orange | 51.6 1.042 | 11.0 1.69 
| Rough Lemon | 10/23/33 44.3 1.085 9.25 1.25 | 4.47 
Silver Cluster | Sour Orange _ 47.3 | 1.036 | 9.50 | 1.50 | 5.01 
Grapefruit | Rough Lemon | 12/ 4/33 45.0 | 1.036 9.50 1.34 | 5.42 
| Sour Orange 43.5 1.044 11.5 1.52 6.94 
Rough Lemon | 10/23/33 44,1 | 1.040 10.5 | 1.39 | 6.18 
McCarty Sour Orange | 41.1 1.043 11.25 1.53 6.73 
Grapefruit | Rough Lemon | 12/ 4/338 44.8 | 1.034 | 9.0 1.28 | 5.08 
| Sour Orange | 42.6 1.041 | 10.75 1.43 6.26 
Walters | Rough Lemon | 12/ 4/33 40.1 | 1.084 9.0 Lad 5.13 
Grapefruit | Sour Orange | 44.5 | 1.042 11.0 1.87 6.54 








*Calculated from specific 


rootstocks. If we change a variety 
to both a new soil and a new root- 
stock and obtain fruit of a different 
color or flavor, the change in qual- 
ity is more likely to be related to 
the soil than the rootstock, plants 
being what they are, but in the case 
of Florida citrus groves the tendency 
has been to blame the various 
troubles that developed on the root- 
stock rather than the soil. Fruit from 
trees budded on sour orange stock 
and growing on a heavy soil was 
compared with fruit from similar va- 


gravity values. 


dex of quality. Dr. Cowart already 
has pointed out in the course 
of this meeting that below 8.8 per- 
cent total soluble solids orange juice 
was definitely unpalatable regardless 
of the amount of acid. From a total 
soluble solids of 8.8 to about 10 per- 
cent juice was fair, providing it was 
not compared with an excellent juice 
while above 11 percent juice was ex- 
cellent and capable of standing com- 
petition on any market. These con- 
clusions would be subject to the lim- 
itations that the juice be neither 


on sour orange stock had a higher 
percentage of juice and consequent- 
ly a lower proportion of pulp and 
peel; the juice itself had a higher 
specific gravity and more sugar and 
acid. These differences were greater 
in oranges than in grapefruit but ran 
consistently through the analyses so 
that it is fair to say that sour or- 
ange stock produced fruit of a some- 
what higher quality than did rough 
lemon stock. In oranges the differ- 
ence in total soluble solids was of the 
magnitude of 1.5 to 2.0 percent; and 
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as the percentage of total soluble 
solids is ordinarily the best index of 
quality that we have found, it may 
be concluded that the relative ad- 
vantage in quality from sour orange 
stock is about as the figures indicate. 
The most interesting thing about the 
table, however, is the very low total 
soluble solids figures that Brooks re- 
ported for almost all of the samples 
of juice. While it is true that the 
sour orange stock has produced a bet- 
ter fruit from the internal stand- 
point; nevertheless, the total soluble 
solids shown would indicate that ev- 
en the fruit produced by the sour 
orange stock was not first-class fruit. 
As a consequence, if the analyses of 
these samples were compared with 
the analyes of the fruit from ham- 
mock groves, the differences between 
fruit on rough lemon stock on sandy 
soil and on sour orange stock on 
heavy soils would be tremendous but 
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rough lemon stock would be highly 
acceptable on any market and would 
not now compare so unfavorably with 
fruit from hammock groves, particu- 
larly if those groves were not fer- 
tilized to the best advantage. 
Fudge and Fehmerling (4), re- 
porting last year to this Society, dis- 
cussed analyses of fruit produced 
by the two rootstocks, covering a 
wide range of soils. In this compari- 
son analyses were made only when 
the variety was found on the two 
rootstocks in the same grove under 
the same treatment. In all such com- 
parisons the analyses of the fruit 
produced on sour orange stock were 
higher than the analyses of the fruit 
produced on rough lemon stock. Al- 
so in their work it was found that 
the analyses of fruit from groves on 
hammock soils generally showed high- 
er total soluble solids than those of 
fruit from groves on sandy soils be- 
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rootstock, however. Last season in 
one group of plots at the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station we produced Pine- 
apple orange on rough lemon stock 
varying in total soluble solids on Jan- 
uary 20 from 8.85 to 13 percent and 
a great deal of fruit with a total 
soluble solids value of 11 percent or 
higher, which would class it as ex- 
cellent fruit. 

It has been definitely shown that 
it is possible to produce excellent 
fruit on rough lemon rootstock even 
on light sandy soils by the proper use 
of magnesium, manganese, copper, 
and zine in addition to the ordinary 
fertilizer constituents. Under equal 
conditions sour orange stock will pro- 
duce fruit probably of a little high- 
er solids but the difference will be 
small and in a range where differ- 
ences are relatively unimportant. To 
illustrate this point, I would point 
out that where rough lemon root- 




















TABLE 2 
Effect of Rough Lemon and Sour Orange Rootstocks on the Analyses of Oranges on Nor- 
folk Soil. 
od ote 
~> 5 a ~© 
E 3 3 $ BE | 333 
oe eo 
> 4 a Bs O< Bad 
Parson Brown Rough Lemon 10/22/40 9.75 1.12 8.71 
Orange Sour Orange 10.50 1.18 8.90 
Rough Lemon 12/ 3/40 10.53 .78 13.50 
Sour Orange 11.52 1.09 10.57 
Pineapple Rough Lemon 12/ 3/40 11.75 1.23 | 9.55 
Orange Sour Orange 12.00 1.24 | 9.68 
(Data furnished by F. F. Cowart, Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred, Fla.) 
TABLE 3 
Analyses of Hamlin Oranges as Related to Rootstock, Soil, and Fertilization. 
(Data furnished by F. F. Cowart, Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred, Fla.) 
| 10/15/40 11/19/40 | 12/3/40 
4 _ oe on 
3 g a sx | & S| a s 
~ ‘ bo a8 | 2 | 38 | €e| 38 | Ez 
° ‘O 2 © 2 Bo © 2 2S om | #9 
pa nn Ay BS om Be o< BS | O< 
Sour Orange | Hammock | Incomplete 9.55 1.19 9.78 | .83 | S76 | 77 
Sour Orange | Hammock | Incomplete 9.38 1.42 10.10 | 1.05 10.50 | .92 
Sour Orange | Hammock | Complete 10.90 1.40 11.88 | 1.19 19 | 12.08 | 1.09 12.05 | 1.09 
Rough Lemon| Sandy Complete 10.05 1.49 10.63 | 1.11 10.70 | .96 


in a large measure due to the soil. 

The program of nutrition was 
changed in these plots in the 1937- 
88 season and Dr. Cowart has sup- 
plied data for the succeeding table 
(Table 2) covering analyses of fruit 
from some of the same trees during 
the season of 1940-41. It will be not- 
ed that, while sour orange stock is 
still superior as far as quality of 
fruit is concerned, the changed fer- 
tilization, in spite of the fact that 
the deficiencies were only partially 
corrected, has resulted in a much 
higher percentage of total soluble 
solids, and the fruit from trees on 


cause of the combined effect of soil 
and rootstock. When the basic data 
from which their tables were calcu- 
lated are examined, it is found that 
there is a constant difference be- 
tween fruit produced on heavy soils 
and fruit produced on sandy soils 
where stocks and culture are com- 
parable. In the analyses of fruit from 
hammock groves the total soluble sol- 
ids values for Pineapple and Valen- 
cia oranges were commonly 12 per- 
cent or better, figures reached only 
occasionally in groves on sandy soils. 
Such a figure is not an impossibil- 
ity on sandy soils with rough lemon 


stock was producing fruit with a to- 
tal soluble solids figure of 8.5 per- 
cent and sour orange stock was pro- 
ducing fruit of 9.75 percent, the fruit 
from the rough lemon stock would 
be entirely unsatisfactory on any 
market and the fruit from the sour 
orange stock would be of indifferent 
quality. If, however, the levels were 
11 and 12.25 percent, respectively, 
the fruit from both would be excel- 
lent and able to pass on any market 
as quality fruit. It is true that even 
in this case there would be a detect- 
able difference in flavor in favor of 
(Continued on page 9) 
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FAVORABLE PRICE OUTLOOK 


With the opening of the 1941-42 citrus ship- 
ping season close at hand, Florida citrus grow- 
ers are facing what appears to be a favorable 
marketing season. 

The crop of grapefruit, oranges and tan- 
gerines is far below that of last season, still 
more below the record breaking crop of two 
years ago. This same condition appears to ap- 
ply to other citrus producing sections in Calli- 
fornia, Texas and Arizona. Coupled with in- 
creased consumer buying power due to increas- 
ing employment of labor, higher prices in the 
labor market and heavier buying by govern- 
ment agencies,: the outlook for increased de- 
mand and satisfactory prices in the domestic 
market is exceedingly bright. Lower supplies 
of many competing fruits also should have its 
effect in stimulating prices for citrus products. 
Should shipping lanes be kept open, sales to 
Britain should be greater than a year ago. 

If the Florida crop is marketed with due 
regard to quality and if distribution is proper- 
ly controlled, Florida growers should exper- 
ience the most profitable season in recent years. 

However, the crop is late in reaching matur- 
ity. There should be no attempt to rush fruit 
to market until it is fully matured. Maturity 
laws should be rigorously enforced. Distribu- 
tion should be carefully guarded, that there 
may be no flooding of markets at any time. 

Florida growers have it in their own hands 
to control the situation. The extent to which 
tney do so will be the measure of their profits. 


OPPOSE CUBAN CONCESSIONS 








A suggestion that further concessions be 
made to Cuban grapefruit growers is being 
<trenuously opposed by the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission on behalf of Florida grapefruit grow- 
ers, and a brief setting forth Florida’s objec- 
tions to the proposal has been filed with the 
State Department in Washington. 

Cuba at present ships grapefruit into the 
United States during August and September 
under a minimum duty of six-tenths of a cent 
a pound, or approximately 54 cents. per box. 
‘The normal duty is 1.2 cents per pound, effec- 
tive during the other ten months. Trade agree- 
ment laws permit a miximum reduction of 50 
per cent in normal tariff rates, and this was 
granted Cuba in 1934 for the months of Aug- 
ust and September. 

The suggestion now is made that this mini- 
mum rate of duty be extended to include other 
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months, when Cuban fruit would come into 
direct competition with Florida’s crop. 

Cuban grapefruit imports into the United 
States last year amounted to 136,000 boxes. 
More than 75 per cent of this was imported dur- 
ing August and September when the lower 
tariff rate was in effect. 

Cuban grapefruit comes from the Isle of 
Pines, and already considerable shipments have 
been made to Northern markets this season. 
The Cuban crop this year is estimated at be- 
tween 100,000 and 125,000 boxes. It is pro- 
blematical whether any concessions involving 
October or other months could be worked out 
in time to affect this year’s crop, but the Citrus 
Commission in opposing any extension of the 
tariff reduction is looking forward to future 
years. 


REDUCED RATES ON GRAPEFRUIT 
TO MIDDLE WEST CONTINUED 





A month ago the Growers and Shippers’ Lea- 
gue of Forida announced that the reduced rates 
on grapefruit from Florida to Chicago and St. 
Louis and intermediate points, which expired on 
June 30, had been reinstated bythe Illinois 
Central, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois and the Monon 
railroads, and that these reduced rates would 
continue in effect until June 30, 1942. 

At that time, no announcement of an exten- 
sion of the reduction was made by railroads 
centering at Cincinnati and gateways east of 
that point. Now, however, the League announc- 
es a communication stating that the Central 
Freight Association has authorized reinstate- 
ment of the rates which expired on June 30, 
1941, and that these rates will be operative un- 
til June 30, 1942, on all shipments of grapefruit 
from Florida to Chicago and St. Louis and in- 
termediate points. 

This means that, for the present season at 
least, Florida grapefruit shipments to the mid- 
dle west will continue to be handled at the 
same rates as during the past season when that 
large territory was first really opened up for 
volume shipment of Florida grapefruit. 

Should the hoped-for restrictions on truck 
shipments through Kentucky be raised, this 
would provide additional outlet to middle wes- 
tern territory. 


CITRUS ADVERTISING AGENCY NAMED 





At a recent meeting of.the Florida Citrus 
Commission, Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., 
one of the leading advertising agencies in the 
land, was.given the contract for handling the 
advertising for the industry for the coming year. 
Approximately one million dollars will be spent 
in advertising Florida’s citrus products this com- 
ing season. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., is;one of the 
oldest agencies handling national accounts and 
of late years has specialized in the advertising 
of food products. The agency is now making a 
careful survey of the situation and promises to 
be ready to carry on an aggressive campaign 
for the Florida product by the time the ship- 
ping season opens. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
ROUGH LEMON ROOTSTOCK 
(Continued from page 7) 





the higher solids, but it would be re- 
latively unimportant and both types 
of fruit would be highly acceptable. 

Hamlin oranges and tangerines are 
perhaps two of the most critical tests 
of the effectiveness of rootstocks and 
fertilizers in producing good fruit. 
The statement has been made occas- 
ionally that Hamlin oranges on rough 
lemon stock should be topworked be- 
cause of the inferior quality of the 
fruit produced by this combination. 
However, this is primarily a ques- 
tion of fertilization and at the Cit- 
rus Experiment Station Hamlin or- 
anges on rough lemon stock were on 
the trees when the freeze occurred 
in January, 1940, and the fruit was 
in excellent condition, having a to- 
tal soluble solids level around 11 per- 
cent. This year Hamlin oranges are 
still on the trees with a total soluble 
solids of better than 11 percent, and 
the fruit is not seriously dried out 
and is still highly acceptable. Some 
of it is over-mature and beginning 
to drop but up to the first of April 
the bulk of it was better than much 
of the production on sour orange 
stock. This fruit was produced by 
the proper utilization of magnesium, 
manganese, copper, and zine togeth- 
er with control of the pH of the soil. 
To be specific, this program includ- 
ed dolomite every year in sufficient 
amounts to maintain the soil pH just 
below pH 6.0; three applications of 
fertilizer containing 3 percent nitro- 
gen, 6 percent phosphoric acid, 8 per- 
cent potash, 3.5 percent magnesium 
oxide from water soluble materials, 
.5 percent manganese oxide, and .5 
percent copper oxide, the latter two 
derived from the sulfates; a copper 
and zine spray made up with three 
pounds each of copper sulfate and 
zine sulfate applied as a combination 
melanose and nutritional spray. Two 
percent of water soluble magnesium 
oxide would be ample but for experi- 
mental reasons the amount is main- 
tained at 3.5 percent. Of course, the 
necessary sulfur and oil applications 
were made. Whether or not the fer- 
tilizer program is used in the form 
of three applications of the type in- 
dicated above or in some other form 
is beside the point, providing all the 
needed elements are supplied in ade- 
quate amounts each year. It is true 
that under such a program the fruit 
will not pass the present maturity 
requirements quite so early as the 
woody, tasteless fruit grown under 
a deficient program; but it is equal- 
ly true that when it did pass early 
in November of last year it was ex- 
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cellent fruit, being acceptable on any 
market, and in the previous year it 
passed in the latter part of October 
with a total soluble solids of about 
9 percent. 

Tangerines on rough lemon stock 
present a similar picture to Hamlin 
oranges. The case for tangerines on 
rough lemon stock and light sandy 
soils was ably presented by Mr. H. 
A. Thullbery (7) last year. His re- 
port showed that the information on 
the so-called secondary elements has 
been applied on a large commercial 
scale with notable success in produc- 
ing large, high quality tangerines on 
rough lemon stock and sandy soil. 

The gist of all the work mentioned 
above is that acceptable fruit of good 
to excellent quality can be produced 
on rough lemon stock and light sandy 
soils if proper use is made of the 
available information on citrus nuiri- 
tion. Under equivalent conditions 
sour orange stock could still be de- 
pended upon to produce somewhat 
better fruit but it would be merely 
a degree of goodness rather than 
good versus bad as is the common 
viewpoint concerning the two stocks. 
The accumulation of evidence by Drs. 
Cowart and Fudge as well as others 
on the Citrus Experiment Station 
staff indicates that better fruit can 
be grown on this stock and soil com- 
bination than is frequently grown on 
sour orange stock because the own- 
ers of groves on sour orange stock 
have been inclined in too many cas- 
es to rest on their laurels and not 
make as good use of the information 
available as have the growers using 
rough lemon stock. This is illustrated 
in the third table (Table 3) tak- 
en from Dr. Cowart’s work for this 
season on the comparative analyses 
of Hamlin oranges from various por- 
tions of the state. 

Considerable emphasis has been 
placed from time to time on the 
greatly increased cold resistance as- 
sociated with the use of sour orange 
stock. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that much of the susceptibil- 
ity of trees on rough lemon stock 
to cold damage is due primarily to 
the existence of nutritional deficien- 
cies inherent in the soil situation un- 
der which rough lemon stock has 
been planted. A reference to the pa- 
per by Lawless and Camp (5) pre- 
sented last year will reveal that trees 
deficient in one or more elements 
were completely defoliated and had 
heavy wood loss when adjacent trees 
receiving a complete program of fer- 
tilization were very little injured. 
In fact, the excellent way in which 
groves in general came through the 
cold of January, 1940, was undoubt- 
edly due to the changed fertilization 
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program more than any other single 
factor. There is every indication that 
the planting of rough lemon stock 
generally in warmer locations togeth- 
er with the changed nutritional pro- 
gram will result in groves on rough 
lemon stock suffering little more 
from freezes than groves on sour 
ecange stock. 

The advantage of rough lemon 
stock in total production has been 
generally recognized, although the 
extent of its superiority under many 
conditions is not well known. Camp 
and Jefferies (2) reported in 19%/ 
on the comparative production from 
trees on the two stocks on better 
than average Norfolk fine sand at 
the Citrus Experiment Siation. The 
results showed that rough lemon 
stock commonly produced two to 
three times as much fruit, although 
of somewhat poorer quality. These 
results were obtained during a period 
when the older type of fertilization 
was in use and the minor elements 
were deficient. With subsequent cor- 
rective treatments the production 
from both stocks has risen but the 
rough lemon stock still produces far 
more fruit and the fruit is now of 
excellent quality due to the changed 
fertility program. With the highe. 
production are associated more vig- 
orous growth, more resistance to 
drouth, and generally speaking, few- 
er difficulties in maintenance. This 
has nothing to do with the production 
of sour orange stock on heavier soils, 
however, and rough lemon stock has 
not been seriously considered for 
these soils. 

I do not want to be misunderstood 
nor do I want my remarks interpre- 
ted as a blanket recommendation for 
rough lemon stock for all soils and 
particularly for the heavy soils to 
which sour orange is so well adapt- 
ed that its use results in vigorous 
growth and excellent production of 
fine quality fruit. The evidence does 
indicate however that much of the 
indictment of rough lemon stock and 
the assiduous search for a substitute 
was poorly founded. Most of the 
crimes attributed to it revolve around 
the question of quality, and the poor 
quality of fruit produced on rough 
lemon stock resulted primarily from 
ignorance concerning soils and nu- 
trition so the criticisms might bet- 
ter be considered an indictment of 
growers and research agencies than 
of the rootstock itself. Everything 
being equal sour orange stock can 
be depended upon to produce some- 
what better fruit but with proper 
nutritional practices rough lemon 
stock can be made to produce ex- 
cellent fruit acceptable on all mar- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Relation Of Labor and Farm Groups 








Cooperative Marketing Started by a 
Farm Group which Taught Labor 
How to Organize; National Grange 
the Forerunner of California 
Fruit Growers Exchange and 
Florida Citrus Exchange. 





Labor Day had its initial celebra- 
tion in New York City on the first 
Monday of September, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-two. Sponsorship 
for the event came from a local or 
a district assembly in the Knights 
of Labor. Farmers could qualify for 
membership in that organization at 
the time. Not many years before, 
on the other hand, the National 
Grange, the oldest agricultural body 
in the country, had a lodge on Broad- 
way, composed entirely of million- 
aire manufacturers. 

Labor Day observance in the be- 
ginning caused considerable friction 
between employers and their employ- 
ees concerning the time occupied by 
the parades and related features. 
Gradually, however, the labor move- 
ment gained such strength that the 
date was declared a legal holiday in 
every state and all the territories 
except the Philipines, the first law 
to that effect having been enacted 
by the Colorado legislature during 
eighteen and eighty-seven. 

Agriculture and labor had started 
organizing almost simultaneously, just 
following the War Between the States. 
Neither had been aligned in cohe- 
sive national units previous to that 
conflict. Farm product prices and 
wages alike began falling soon after 
Appomatox and economic depression 
spread rapidly throughout the North. 
War had destroyed the South’s ag- 
riculture and her plantations no lon- 
ger either supported themselves or 
earned profits for their owners. 
Lands in the West opened to settle- 
ment on a homestead basis greatly 
increased the output of many staple 
farm commodities. Mechanical equip- 
ment for agricultural operations per- 
fected during the period enlarged 
production through the older settled 
sections but increasingly the work- 
ingmen employed in manufacturing 
contended that their pay was entire- 
ly too low to maintain respectable 
living standards. 

In attempting to bring about an 
improved situation through organized 
groups, the farmers and the working- 
men underwent similar experiences. 
Developments in both fields must be 
studied, therefore when an endeavor 
is made to find the background for 
Labor Day as it is now kept. Inves- 


tigations along that line soon disclose 
that organized labor actually learn- 
ed how from organized farming. 
Movements which grew up in the 
rural regions during the final thirty- 
five years of the last century will 
be reviewed first by the Florida Farm 
Hour newscaster. 

Founded in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven as a secret society with 
a colorful and elaborate ritual, was 
the initial agricultural organization 
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By JEFFERSON THOMAS 
Florida Farm Hour Newscaster 


of the United States which function- 
ed on a country-wide basis, called 
The Grange, or Order of the Patrons 
of Husbandry. Aims and objects of 
the undertaking were defined by the 
originators as to advance the social 
needs felt by the rural population 
and combat the economic backward- 
ness which marked farm life at the 
time. Reorganization took place dur- 
ing eighteen and seventy-four, since 
which time the order has been known 
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as the National Grange and Patrons 
of Husbandry and the membership 
limited to persons directly interested 
in farming operations. November 
twelfth to twenty-first next the Na- 
tional Grange will celebrate its Dia- 
mond Jubilee or seventy-fifth anni- 
versary in annual conclave at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. Throughout the 
intervening three-quarters century 
that the order has lived it recorded 
aggressive championship for farmers’ 
rights and exerted a powerful influ- 
ence, alike upon legislative bodies 
and public opinion. Members enrolled 
reached the largest number around 
eighteen seventy-three and seventy- 
four, when the subordinate lodges re- 
ported some eight hundred thousand 
dues-paying adherents. Thereafter, 
the strength shrank, especially when 
rival groups sprang up, but the Na- 
tional Grange retained a substantial 
following and during recent years 
has regained much of the former 
prestige. 

Spread of the organization into 
the South took place during the 
“Tragic Era” of reconstruction and 
Florida is among the few states where 
it never obtained a permanent foot- 
hold. Grange Halls erected shortly 
after the order was started have been 
continuously used for meetings ever 
since over widespread areas through 
the North and West, while in other 
places the original structures were 
long ago replaced with more modern 
buildings. 

Cooperation among United States 
farmers had its primary development 
in the early days of the organization, 
Grange purchasing agents bought 
everything from women’s dresses to 
farm machinery. Grain elevators, 
cotton and tobacco warehouses and 
like utilities were acquired or con- 
structed. Steamboat lines the Grange 
chartered, it formed mutual insurance 
companies and joint-stock stores and 
even took out patents under which 
agricultural equipment could be 
manufactured. 

Tariff. walls ostensibly built for 
protecting domestic labor against low- 
wage-scale foreign competition reach- 
ed such heights that they placed a 
heavy burden on agriculture. Freight 
rates grew oppressive, distribution 
was hampered and farmers burned 
their crops for fuel. Railroad shares 
furnished the means for excessive 
speculation and the operating com- 
panies openly controlled numerous 
State legislatures and threatened to 
likewise dominate the United States 
Congress. National Grange partici- 
pation in public affairs was indirect- 
ly given, through political farmers’ 

(Continued on page 16)’ 
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Reports of Lyons Field Men ; ie 


POLK & HIGHLANDS 
COUNTIES 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

Extremely hot weather has 
caused soil water to evaporate and 
in some areas where rainfall has 
been short trees are wilting and 
suffering from drought. However, 
groves generally have responded 
well from the July rains and the 
growth and general condition is 
satisfactory. Cover crops are be- 
ing chopped where they have shown 
proper maturity. Routine rust mite 
spraying or dusting is being done 
now and in some cases zinc sul- 
phate is being added to this sul- 
phur spray to correct any zinc 
deficiency. Buyers in this section 
are offering now $1.00 per box 
for good tangerines, 60c per box 
for good quality Duncan grape- 
fruit, and $1.00 per box for early 
oranges. We still predict that the 
tangerine and early’ grapefruit 
crop is very light in this section. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
F. W. (Felton) Scott 

Vegetable growers from Ruskin 
south to Ft. Myers are well under 
way with preparations for fall 
crops. Seed beds have been plant- 
ed and land is being put into shape 
for planting. There will be a gen- 
eral variety of crops all along the 
west coast with tomatoes taking 
the largest acreage. Pepper, egg- 
plant, lettuce and cabbage are al- 
so being planted heavily. The sec- 
tion around Wauchula will plant 
a considerable acreage of cukes 
and other crops. Fruit in this sec- 
tion is sizing up well, but this is 
to be expected as the crops on 
practeally all groves are notably 
short. We haven’t had too much 
rain this summer and growers are 
hoping for it at this time. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. Bourland 

As we write this (August 23) 
a great many sections in this ter- 
ritory are beginning to suffer 
from drought. Groves in west Or- 
ange county are beginning to wilt 
as are groves in some parts of 
Lake county, especially around 
Umatilla. While the fruit crop is 
light in this territory it now ap- 
pears that it will not be as light 
as was first predicted. Tangerines 
are extremely light in most sec- 
tions, but in the vicinity of Uma- 
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tilla the tangerine groves are car- 
rying a good crop of fruit. We 
have been compelled to do a lot 
of spraying this summer with lime 
sulphur to control rust mite, and 
in most cases growers have been 
adding zinc sulphate in their spray 
program. Vegetable growers 
throughout this section have been 
going forward with their seed beds 
and are planning to plant a con- 
siderable acreage of vegetable 
crops. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A, (Mac) McCartney 

There is a general feeling of op- 
timism prevailing among the veg- 
etable growers in this territory 
and we have never seen as much 
activity at this season of the year. 
Growers believe that if they are 
successful in producing a crop this 
fall that they will be able to mar- 
ket it to very good advantage. 
With this in mind seed beds are 
receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion, land is being thoroughly pre- 
pared and when planting is ac- 
tually started everyone will do 
their best to produce a real bum- 
per crop of quality produce, Our 
citrus growers are also feeling 
good, and they too are making 
every effort to produce real qual- 
ity fruit to place on the market 
this fall. As a general feeling 
among all types of growers I am 
glad to report that there is a more 
determined attitude prevailing at 
this time that I have seen in a 
long ime. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 
C. S. (Charlie) Little 

The rains of the past few 
months have been extremely bene- 
ficial to groves throughout this 
territory and as a whole all grove 
property is in better shape than it 
has been for the past few years. 
We can still use a great deal more 
rain at this time to insure a fa- 
vorable fall season and carry the 
trees into the winter season in a 
strong vigorous condition. Fruit 
is going to be late this fall in mov- 
ing to the market, but growers 
are encouraged over the price 
prospect, and while there is little 
interest being shown at this time, 
we have heard enough talk around 
the territory to lead us to believe 
that the situation will be healthy. 
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Horticultural Hints 


We believe that the growers in 
Florida are facing tavorabie pros- 
pects tor the coming season. We 
believe this to be true in the case 
ot both vegetable and citrus crops, 
and it should behoove each of us 
to do all in our power to make 
the most of this opportunity. We 
assure you that the LYONS FER- 
‘11Li1ZERKR COMPANY has resolved 
to cooperate in every possible way 
with the growers of this state to 
see that the tables of not only 
this country but of foreign coun- 
tries are supplied with the finest 
truits and vegetables that it is 
possible for them to obtain. 

We are just entering the fall 
season. Most of you are thinking 
about what you can do to obtain 
the best results in production dur- 
ing the season. There are certain 
requirements that you have to 
meet such as having a desirable 
soil, such as obtaining the very 
best seed, and then you must do 
your part as far as proper culti- 
vation is concerned. ‘Then you 
have the question of fertilizer 
which is probably the most ex- 
pensive item in your production 
cost. WE know that we are in po- 
sition to be of assistance to you 
in working out your fertilizer 
problems. In the first place, we 
have been producing good fertil- 
izer for a long number of years, 
and with our resources of constant 
research we know that we can sup- 
ply you with an even better piece 
of goods this season. Further, we 
know that we have competent, ex- 
perienced and reliable men to con- 
sult and advise with you regard- 
ing your production troubles. 

The fall appleation of fertiliz- 
er that will soon be applied to 
citrus trees is one of the most im- 
portant applications that we make. 
It plays an important part in car- 
rying the trees through the haz- 
ards of the winter, it is in many 
cases the determining factor as 
far as the following crop is con- 
cerned, and it is certainly very in- 
fluential in maintaining quality of 
the fruit now on the trees. Ask 
your LYONS FIELD MAN to drop 
in and discuss these factors with 
you. 

Keep a close check on your in- 
sects and spray with recommend- 
ed control measures. 

Fertilize and cultivate young 
trees. 
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Pictorial Evidence 
Of Our Readiness 
To Serve You... 


Pictured above is one end of our ware- 
house and manufacturing plant showing 
part of the many thousands of tons of 
materials which are now in storage 
awaiting their call to the mixers to be 
manufactured into the fertilizers which 
will serve our customers during the com- 
ing seasons .... Shown are huge base 


piles, stacks of Bone Meal, Castor Pom- 


ace and Tankage, as well as other ma- 
terials which for years have made Lyons 
Fertilizers outstanding in production. 

In addition to the large stocks in our 
plant, contracts with the nation’s most 
reliable producers and importers give 
assurance that as always Lyons will be 


capable of supplying their customer’s 


needs this year. 
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RELATION OF LABOR 
AND FARM GROUPS 
(Continued from page 15) 
clubs, but the order succeeded with 
much constructive legislation. 
“Granger laws,” so-called, first 
brought about the regulation of com- 
mon carriers and similar reforms, 
though at no time has the organiza- 
tion favored absolute government 
control for agriculture, commerce, fi- 
nance and industry. Monetary stan- 
dards caused controversy within the 
Grange ranks, the membership divid- 
ing as to greenback currency, un- 
limited silver coinage and_ relatéd 
endeavors for dethroning gold. 

Largely because it could not dom- 
inate the National Grange, the radi- 
cal element began forming a rival 
group in the Farmers’ Alliance, about 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four. 
Primarily concerning itself with poli- 
tical activities, the Alliance gained 
adherents rather slowly and was 
principally confined to the South for 
some fifteen years. During the con- 
cluding part of the decade between 
eighteen-eighty and eighteen-ninety, 
however, the idea spread like wild- 
fire and the Farmers’ Alliance was 
expanded into groups representing 
Northern, Southern and Negro agri- 
culture. In eighteen and ninety, 
twelve national farmers organizations 
held conventions at Saint Louis, the 
six largest claiming five million mem- 
bers. Meeting in Ocala, Florida, the 
National Farmers Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union, the Southern body 
into which has been merged the Col- 
ored Farmers’ National Alliance and 
Cooperative Union, adopted the far- 
famed and all-inclusive set of poli- 
tical demands known as the ‘Ocala 
Platform,” which led later to the 
People’s Party. Sub-Treasury units 
through which low-interest loans 
could be procured from the federal 
government on non-perishable com- 
modities stored in federal ware- 
houses constituted the plank that was 
generally considered the most revolu- 
tionary. 

Polling more than a million popu- 
lar votes at the November election 
in eighteen ninety-two and choosing 
twenty-two presidential electors, the 
People’s party forecast the social and 
economic legislation for the half- 
century following. Laws creating the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
establishing the U. S. Agriculture 
Department had been passed a few 
years earlier, and soon thereafter 
irrigation and drainage, pure foods 
and drugs and like matters received 
recognition in the national status. 
Free silver sustained a decisive de- 
feat at the eighteen ninety-six presi- 
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dential election, nevertheless, the 
Farmers’ Alliance soon disappeared 
from the picture. 

National Grange operations had 
proceeded throughout the hectic per- 
iod and toward the end of the cen- 
tury they took on renewed vigor. 
Cooperative marketing associations, 
such as the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange and the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change derived their initial inspiration 
from the work in that field that the 
Grange had done. Came 1902 and 
the American Society of Equity and 
the Farmer’s Union were formed, as 
additiona] evidences that the organi- 
zation principle had become deeply 
rooted in agrarian circles. Farmer’s 
Union activities in Tennessee taught 
Florida State Marketing Commiss- 
ioner L. M. Rhodes how to make the 
effective speeches for which he is so 
widely known. 

Neither Equity nor that Union 
long endured, however, and_ after 
1919 the American Farm’ Bureau 
Federation succeeded to the saddle 
as perhaps the most influential group 
in which rural folks yet have been 
joined. Along with the ascending 
star of the Federation proceeded the 
further comeback by the National 
Grange and latterly the two have 
jointly agreed on much legislation 
while taking different roads respect- 
ing some issues. 

This year the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is to assemble in an- 
unal convention at Montogomery, 
October 26-28, and the delegates will 
represent about a million and half 
members. Only in the Central West 
has any notable strength been attain- 
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ed by the newest agricultural organ- 
ization, the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union, which it is gen- 
erally understood was formed for 
purely political purposes connected 
with the federal crop control activ- 
— ae 

Trade unions on the order of the 
ancient Guilds had been rather wide- 
ly set up in the country preceding 
the War Between the States. Shost- 
ly after the fighting ceased, or on 
Aug. 14th, 1865, a conference met at 
Louisville, Ky., which sought to re- 
vive these groups. By 1873, thirty- 
two national or international organ- 
izations were more or less active in 
the land, with memberships estimat- 
ed to aggregate about 300,000. 
Among them was the International 
Workingmen’s Association, the First 
International, original Communist 
body, of which Kar] Marx had assum- 
ed leadership after it was founded in 
London during 1864, and eight 
years later probably thirty sections 
existed on this side, having possibly 
5,000 members. 

As the National Grange took on 
heft in the rural areas, urban work- 
ers began to think about duplicating 
its success and during 1869 the first 
local assembly of the Knights of La- 
bor was instituted by garment cut- 
ters at Philadelphia. Growing slowly 
for awhile the order ultimately at- 
tained great power and influence, in 
1886 enrolling at least 300,000 
members. Strikes the local assem- 
blies repeatedly declared without 
adequate financial resources for pro- 
secuting them, hence they practical- 
ly all failed. Politicians gained 
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With emphasis on maximum production 
of quality fruit per acre, Florida grow- 
ers will be in tune with national defense ac- 
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tivities by waking up “lazy’”’ trees. The right 
plant foods in the right amounts at the right 
time will do it. That’s another way of saying 


that GULF Brands of “keyed to your soil’ 
Fertilizers should be your choice this year. 
Ask your local GULF Field Man for com- 
plete facts — he will recommend a money- 


saving fertilization program that is “down 
to earth” for YOUR needs. 
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control at many places and_ the 
Knights of Labor ceased to be a con- 
structive force around the time that 
the People’s party movement reach- 
ed its crest. 

In 1881, the American Federation 
of Labor was formed as a rival or- 
ganization and after the Knights dis- 
appeared it took the limelight. Rail- 
road brotherhoods achieved a prom- 
inent position among the Federation 
subsidiaries and about 1893 to 1896 
the American Railway Union was of 
dominating importance. 

Formation of the United Mine 
Workers occurred during 1890 and 
ever since its place under the sun 
has been occupied by this parent 
body for the present Council of In- 
dustrial organization which the no- 
torious John L. Lewis directs. As- 
sessments levied against the United 
Mine Workers million or more mem- 
bers during July and August added 
one dollar apiece to a war chest al- 
ready exceeding three million dol- 
lars. Irish and impulsive but inspir- 
ing and indefatigable was Terence 
Vincent Powderly, under whose ad- 
ministration as Grand or General 
Master Workman, the order’s high- 
est officer, the Knights of Labor nat- 
ional organization attained its great- 
est strength. Powderly came up the 
hard way, working in machine shops 
and on farms until he was almost 
thirty years old. Elected mayor of 
Scranton, Penn., through an _ inde- 
pendent labor movement for three 
successive two-year terms, he was 
chosen by the Knights order as its 
head before the first had expired. 

Thereafter, Powderly remained 
at the helm for fourteen years and 
when he finally resigned took up 
the study of law, which he later prac- 
ticed. Appointed Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of Immigration by President 
McKinley, Powderly continued in the 
government service nearly all the 
time until his death, some seventeen 
years ago. 

Samuel Gompers, born in England, 
became the American Federation of 
Labor’s first president and built up 
that group for well onto 50 years 
following 1882. Stubborn and stead- 
fast, Gompers successfully prevent- 
ed the Federation from becoming 
the tool of politicians who had done 
so much toward wrecking the Knights 
of Labor. Racketeers that latterly 
have made the Federation name a 
“hissing and a byword” likewise 
failed to gain footholds in many 
cases until Gompers was old and 
feeble. 

John Mitchell, who headed the Uni- 
ted Mine Workers from 1899 to 1908, 
was extremely conscientious and 
avoided the very appearance of evil, 
a truly good man in every respect. 
Once a fire burned out the lobby of 
a New York City hotel where Mit- 
chell and this writer were living, 
leaving the only access to the rooms 
above through the barroom for sev- 
eral hours. Mitchell declined to go in 
that way and remained on the outside 
almost all night. Statesmanship of a 
high order was exhibited by Mitchell 
when conducting the anthracite coal 
strikes, the last one having been 
brought to a close with his offer for 
the miners proposing that decisions 
should be accepted as rendered by a 
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commission which President Theodore 
Roosevelt appointed. 

Better known to the Florida Farm 
Hour news highlights narrator than 
any others among the great labor 
leaders of yesteryear who have been 
mentioned was Eugene V. Debs. Bril- 
liant, capable, eloquent, fair and gen- 
erous, Debs had unfortunate habits 
which sometimes got the better of 
him. As president of the American 
Railway Union, Debs did not intend 
to call the great Chicago strike dur- 
ing 1894 but one night he ate green 
cucumbers and new potatoes which 
gave him the cholera morbus. Treat- 
ing himself with firewater Eugene 
lost his bearings and next morning 
ordered the union trainmen to walk 
out. Troops called into service by 
President Cleveland rode all mail 
trains and compelled the crews to 
operate them, so the strike proved a 
failure. Debs later went to jail for 
alleged contempt of court, not hav- 
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ing been allowed witnesses before 
the judge issuing the citation. Dur- 
ing the last World War, Debs again 
got into trouble and was sentenced 
to ten years in a Federal prison for 
violating the espionage act. On 
Christmas Day, 1921, President War- 
ren G. Harding pardoned the veteran 
agitator, who lived less than five 
years longer. 

And so the torch of effective or- 
ganized effort for better economic 
and social conditions passed from 
agriculture to labor almost three- 
quarters of a century ago, ultimate- 
ly lighted excursions into the fields 
that the pioneer leaders never dream- 
ed would be explored. Shelly, the 
poet, expressed the thought in his 
song entitled “To Men of England,” 
running thusly: 

“The seed ye sow, another reaps; 
“The wealth ye find, another keeps; 
“The robes ye weave, another wears; 
“The arms ye forge, another bears.” 
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CONCRETE ROADS CUT TRUCKING COSTS—Save on gasoline, 
tire and repair bills compared with lower type roads. Get farm 
produce to market in better condition. 


BRINGS MARKETS CLOSER. The miles shrink when you drive 
on smooth-riding, non-skid concrete. High visibility of concrete 
makes night trucking safer. Day or night, steadier speeds with safety! 


DEPENDABLE YEAR ’ROUND. Concrete is weather-proof; no 


mud, ruts, bumps or chuckholes. When the crop is ready, you can 


go to market. 


BRING NEW MONEY INTO THE STATE. Business follows con- 
crete roads. They attract tourists, help the community grow. 


AND CONCRETE COSTS LESS—Less to build than other pave- 
ments of equal load-carrying capacity! Much less to maintain. 
Demand the new concrete roads this community needs. 


CITRUS GROWERS 


NEED CONCRETE ROADS 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. B9-36, Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete— through scientific research and engineering field work. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
ROUGH LEMON ROOTSTOCK 
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kets. This fact combined with its 
extremely high production and ease 
of handling gives it a distinct ad- 
vantage over any other stock tried 
so far on the sandy soils, and time 
can be better spent in studying the 
conditions essential to the produc- 
tion of good fruit on this stock than 
in the search for a new one at the 
present time. 
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trogen-fixing bacteria and they re- 
quire adequate food. The free-living 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria also require 
rather large amounts of available 
phosphorus and potassium as well as 
a neutral soil for greatest growth 
and nitrogen fixation. 

There are many other kinds of mi- 
croorganisms in the soil which are 
not characterized as special purpose 
organisms as those which have al- 
ready been mentioned. These organ- 
isms play an important role in soil 
fertility and any good system of soil 
management will include practices 
designed to promote their growth. 
Carbon dioxide, the source of carbon 
for all green plants, arises from the 
action of this heterogenous popula- 
tion of soil organisms. Organic mat- 
ter as green manures and crop resi- 
dues provides food for them and good 
soil management will provide ample 
supplies to keep them well fed and 
at work. 
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Experiments on a Leon fine sand 
near Gainesville and a Norfolk fine 
sand near Windermere, show that 
this group of heterotrophic micro- 
organisms is stimulated by crops and 
fertilizers and larger numbers occur 
in cultivated than in the virgin soils. 

The nitrogen transforming bacte- 
ria in these two soils are 100 to 1000 
times more numerous in the fertil- 
ized and cultivated soils than in the 
unfertilized and uncultivated soils. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that a part at least of the beneficial 
effect of fertilizers and cultivation 
is due to the stimulation of micro- 
biological action in these soils. 

This discussion leads naturally to 
the question of soil inoculation to 
provide these bacteria and other mi- 
croorganisms in soils where they 
might be present in insufficient num- 
bers. Soil inoculation is a perfectly 
logical conclusion and in the case 
of certain special purpose bacteria 
it has proved to be highly successful. 
However, experiments on soil inocu- 
lation with other groups, especially 
the general purpose bacteria, have 
not met with success generally. The 
failure of soil inoculation to revo- 
lutionize agricultural practice has 
caused many to lose interest in the 
life in the soil and to doubt its val- 
ue. This is an illogical and unreason- 
able attitude and one which will not 
contribute to our knowledge con- 
cerning these important processes. 
When we have learned more of these 
organisms, how they act and their 
relationship to one another as well 
as to the higher plants, it is not im- 
probable that we shall be able to 
devise simple management practices 
which will be as effective as green 
manuring, crop rotation, liming acid 
soils and the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers. 


CITRUS IMPROVING 





Favorable growing conditions dur- 
ing the past month have brought 
rapid improvement to Charlotte 
County citrus, it is reported by 
County Agent N. H. McQueen. 
Growers now feel that the loss from 
the spring drought is not as great 
as it first estimated. 


LEE COVER CROPS 





A steady increase in the produc- 
tion of cover crops for adding or- 
ganics to the soil of Lee County citrus 
groves has been noted by County 
Agent C. P. Heuck. Growers are 


planting more cover crops, accord- 
ing to Mr. Heuck, in an effort to re- 
duet their production costs. 
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In the year from July 1, 1939, to 
June 30, 1940, farm bankruptcies 
were at their lowest point in 18 years, 
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The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


— 
LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIES 
COMPANY 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 
ALL STANDARD VARIETIES CIT- 
RUS TREES—SPECIAL PRICES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


REWARD of five dollars to man 
showing me a SCUR ORANGE 
tree producing heavy crops RED 
fruits entirely free of scars and 
skin blemishes. Will pay addition- 
al for fruits and buds. Donald 
J. Nicholson, 1218 Greenwood, 
Orlando, Fla. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES of prin- 
cipal varieties. Also Persian limes 
and avocado trees and new varie- 
ties of tangelos. None injured by 
cold. Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, 
Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED. Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal cover and hay crop. 
Write for information. P, E. Syn- 
der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 


LARGE AND SMALL orange groves 
for sale also acreage suited for 
citrus culture, dairying and gener- 
al farming. Charlton & Associ- 
ates, Valuation Engineers and Real 
_ Appraisers, Ft. Lauderdale, 

a. 








PLANT SOAR’S SWEET ORANGE 
trees for profit, fruit sells in Sep- 
tember for $1.12% to $1.50 per 
box. No losses from drops or froz- 
en fruit, does not dry out on lemon. 
Pomona Nurseries, Dade City, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Casurina Lephidophloia 
Florida’s best windbreak trees 
$5.00 per 100 — $45.00 per 1000. 
S. F. Matthews, Homestead, Fla. 


MACHINERY: Complete for 4 or 5 
car capacity packinghouse, ineludes 
Coloring Room Eqiupment, Low 
Pressure Steam Boiler, Water 
Tank and Steel Tower. Sacrifice 
price for whole or part. Box 1987, 
Tampa. 
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Nutrition.... 
In Defense 


It has been said that there is 
nothing so evil that good cannot 
come of it. One permanent good at 
least seems likely to emerge from 
the threat of war and the present 
defense activities. The recognition 
which nutritional science must now 
receive comes none too soon. Entire- 
ly apart from the present emergency, 
the nutritional situation is a cause 
for grave concern. Scarcely anyone 
denies that the present emergency 
calls for a great increase in the size 
of our Army and Navy with provi- 
sion of all that is necessary to make 
these armed forces into a superla- 
tive instrument of war. Everyone will 
admit that speed and more speed 
in the manufacture of materials of 
war is necessary. To accomplish what 
needs to be done will mean sacrifice 
on the part of everyone. These are 
self-evident truths. This willingness 
to sacrifice and to work, as well as 
the determination and courage nec- 
essary not only in the Army but in 
those behind the lines are human 
qualities that weaken when foods 
fail to provide what is needed for 
satisfactory nutrition. 

There is much evidence that mil- 
lions in the United States are suf- 
fering from the effects of poor diets 
— due to lack of an adequate supply 
of all foods, or to insufficiency of one 
or more of the nutritive essentials. 

Here are some findings that should 
be of interest to all of us: 

Daily an average of 4,500,000 Am- 
ericans are incapacitated by illness, 
according to Surgeon-General Par- 
ran, 

Army recruiting officers have re- 
jected more than 30 per cent of all 
volunteers during a recent six-month 
period because of physical defects, 
many of which are traceable to mal- 
nutrition. 

Records of CCC enrollees show 
that about 70 per cent are below 
the Army weight-height standard and 
40 per cent are helow the Army’s 
minimum weight for height require- 
ment. Among the factors believed to 
be responsible are __ insufficient 
amounts and inferior quality of food, 
lack of exercise and fresh air, and 
lack of regular habits. 

In spite of the progress which has 
been made since 1930 in reducing the 
mortality from pellagra there are 
still approximately 100,000 cases of 
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By RUTH OVERSTREET 


Assistant Home Economist, Florida 


. the disease annually. Also, there is 


ample evidence of the presence of 
other deficiency diseases such as 
scurvy, beribei, nutitional edma, and 
nutritional anemia, according to Dr. 
W. H. Sebrell, surgeon of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


Twenty per cent of the white non- 
relief farm families in the United 
States (6,200,000 people) live on 
“poor” diets, the kind which if con- 
tinued over long periods would un- 
dermine health; forty per cent, or 
12,400,000 people, live on “fair” 
diets, the kind that provides for day 
to day need but builds up little re- 
serve to fight against disease; fifteen 
per cent, or 4,650,000 people are 
obtaining “good” diets, the kind that 
supplies a margin of safety; and 25 
per cent, 7,750,000 people enjoy 
“very good” diets, the kind that pro- 
vides fully for daily nutritional needs 
and supplies a liberal margin of 
safety over and above average re- 
quirements. 

These are only a few of the avail- 
able findings on the present nutri- 
tion situation. No doubt similar evi- 
dence of the results of malnutrition 
will become available as action of the 
army draft machinery is speeded. To 
date, however, from many sources 
there seems to be evidence pointing 
to the one general conclusion: that 
millions of rural families in the 
United States are ‘“‘below the safety 
line,” in nutrition. And unless much 
is done to remedy the situation, the 
strength of the nation will be im- 
periled. 


None of us have as much money 
to spend for food as we would like. 
Few of us are doing our best in 
planning and serving our families 
their daily food with what we have. 
Too long have we left our families’ 
food to chance and convenience. 

Now, for the first time, the United 
States has definite nutritional recom- 
mendations. These recommendations 
come from the National Nutrition 
Committee for Defense. A daily diet 
as proposed is: One pint of milk for 
an adult and more for a child — a 
serving of meat — and cheaper cuts 
are just as nutritious as the expen- 
sive ones; one egg or some suitable 
substitute such as navy beans; two 
vegetables, one of which should be 
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green or yellow; two fruits, one of 
which should be rich in vitamin C, 
found abundantly in citrus fruits 
and tomatoes; breads, flour and 
cereal, most or preferably all whole 
grain or enriched; some butter or 
oleomargarine with vitamin A added; 
other foods to satisfy the appetite. 

Use this yardstick on your fam- 
ily’s diet now. If it does not meas- 
ure up, then make the necessary cor- 
rections. It is our duty to ourselves 
and to our country. It is our duty to 
our children. Florida’s children are 
its greatest asset. The better part of 
their lives stretch ahead. They are 
the hope of the future. Unfortunate- 
ly they must pay for the mistakes 
we make now. 

If you need more information on 
the subject of nutrition, please con- 
sult your County Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, your Home Supervisor 
of of the Farm Security Administra- 
or write the Department of Home 
Home Economics at the Experiment 
Station, Gainesville, for help. They 
are anxious to help you with your 
dietary problems. 


The national farm program has 
three principal objectives: conserving 
land, improving farm income, and 


providing adequate supplies of food 
and fibre. 
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Building A Fine Home 
And Raising A Fine Crop 
Require The Same 
Principles... 


In the development of truck crops or citrus trees, the foundation stock, the 
same as with a house, must be sound and durable if the results obtained are 
to be satisfactory. 


In a home that is to stand as a credit to the builder, cheap and shoddy ma- 
terials must be avoided . . . so in the building of fine crops the fertilizer, the 
grove care, the insecticides, all must be high grade materials if the resultant 
crops are to return to the grower a creditable return upon the investment he 
may make. 


Lyons Fertilizers and the Lyonize Plan are designed to give our customers the 
utmost possible for their money by producing more and better crops per unit 
of fertilizer, reducing the per box or per hamper cost by increasing the qual- 
ity and volume of the yield. 


Always in step with the most modern methods, this company keeps pace with 
every new development in citrus culture and truck practices, with the result 
that our customers are always among the leaders in quality production. 


We will appreciate it if you will let one 
of our field men discuss your problems 
with you ... absolutely without obligation 


LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


AGENTS CARRYING STOCK Orange Manufacturing Co., Orlando SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
_ John W. Parker, Arcadia 

Douglas Hardware Co., Dunedin C. E. Rubush, Lake Hamilton J. H. Rickborn, Sales Manager 
John Giddens, Avon Park Strickland Hardware Co., St. Cloud keland 
J. M. Hemphill, Plant City Herman Schrader, San Antonio V. E. Bourland, Winter Garden 
Hillsboro Feed & Milling Co., Tampa J. C. Smith & Son, Lakeland Chas. S. Little, Route 5, Box 1031, 
Highlands Seed Co., Sebring J. C. Smith & Son, Palmetto Tampa 
Istokpoga Supply Co., Wild Island D. T. Thompson, Webster E. A. McCartney, Temple Terrace, 
A. G. Macaulay, St. Petersburg Unity Farms, Inc., Pahokee Tampa 
Wm. E. McAdoo, Lake Wales G. E. Wetherington, Turkey Creek J. M. Sample, P. O. Box 113, 
Guignard Maxcy, Sebring J. C. Clemens, Wauchula Lake Hamilton 
Norman A. McDuffie, Dania Williams Cash Store, Dover Felton W. Scott, Bradenton 
Noling & Church, Inc., Howey-in-the-Hills Butler Feed Store, Leesburg Norman Tuckett, Mount Dora 
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